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THE USE OF COLOR IN DRESS. 

ARMONIOUS combi- 
nation of color may 
be considered equiva- 
lent to an agreeable 
arrangement of color 
in a dress. The ob- 
ject of contrast is to 
strengthen and en- 
force the impression 
produced by the lead- 
ing color, or combina- 
tion of colors ; to re- . 
lieve and invigorate, 
not to rival, weaken 
or interfere with it, as some would seem to think. 

In every dress there should be a predominant color or 
character. — This is a maxim of universal application. If 
in a well-dressed women this seems to be contradicted, 
it will be found that the combination of colors in her dress 
is of a kind that produces an effect equivalent to that of 
a dominant color, and comes under the order of a pre- 
dominant character. The co-existence and contiguity 
of two colors of equal intensity, and equal in quantity, is 
a barbarism, utterly repugnant to good taste and opposed 
to every principle of art. But where there are more than 
two, the discordance, though equally real, does not seem 
to be so obvious — at least such an arrangement is more 
often seen. Only when the colors are somewhat numer- 
ous, and so arranged in small quantities in patterns or 
otherwise as to produce on the eye the general impres- 
sion of blended and harmonized tints, can it be tolerated; 
but this, though possible in decoration, can seldom occur 
in dress. 

The secondary or subordinate colors should be employ- 
ed not for their own sakes, but as subsidiary to the pre- 
dominant color, and with a view to strengthening the 
impression i?itended to be produced by it. — This also is a 
rule of very general application. It will be noticed that 
we say strengthen the impression intended to be pro- 
duced. It is by no means meant to increase the brilliancy 



be to brighten it, or render it more gay and piquant, or 
simply to produce with it an effect which will give the im- 
pression of a generally pleasing and harmonious whole. 
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of the prevalent hue, or to attract attention. On the con- 
trary, the purpose may be to increase the quiet purity of 
its aspect, or to lower its brilliancy ; as of course it may 
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The subordinate or subsidiary colors should be in well- 
considered proportion a7id proper relation to the prin- 
cipal color. — This flows nat- 
urally from the previous rules. 
The object of them all is to 
lead to what is the true es- 
sence and secret of grace in 
costume — unity, consistency 
and simplicity. 

The prevalent color or 
character should be adapted 
to the person, season, and 
occasion. — This is so obvious 
as to be little better than a 
truism. Every one feels and 
acknowledges that the colors 
and style which are charming 
in the youthful maiden are 
hardly becoming even in a 
young wife, and certainly 
less suitable to the comfort- 
able or stately matron. But 
the rule reaches somewhat 
beyond these glaring in- 
stances, and applies equally 
to personal peculiarities and 
special places ; to the condi- 
tions under which the dress 
will be seen, and the char- 
acter of the surroundings. 

Where the predominant 
color is vivid in tone, subor- 
dinate colors may be larger 
in quantity in proportion as 
they are tender, neutral, or 
broken in character. — This 
does not accord with the 
rules laid down in works on color generally, and is not 
universal in its application, but it is in accordance with 
the practice of the great colorists, and will be found to 



accord with the practice of the most successful culti- 
vators of the art of dress. 

The contrasting colors should be larger or smaller 
in proportio7t to their intensity. — This may appear only 
another way of expressing what was laid down' in the 
preceding rule. They are in fact corollaries from the same 
principle ; but the former may apply either to extension 
by harmonious hues, or to contrast ; this applies to con- 
trast only. The rule is given here because it is com- 
monly said in works on color that the contrasting col- 
ors should be of equal intensity, and it is left to be implied 
that their masses may also be equal. But this would be 
a fatal error in a picture, and absurd in a dress. The 
contiguity of two contrasting hues of equal intensity and 
nearly equal quantity would be felt at once to be crude 
and unpleasant, even by an uneducated eye. In small 
quantities the contrast, by its sharpness and force, may 
serve to give strength and clearness to the rest, just as 
a point or small quantity of a stronger color may serve 
to correct the excess of a color or hue ; if, for instance, 
there is an excess of yellow, a small portion of a deeper 
yellow will probably cure the evil, or if the particular col- 
or be too much diffused, serve as a focus to it. 

The foregoing rules are given less as positive dogmas 
than as illustrations of the principles we are desirous to 
enforce, and as hints and suggestions that every reader 
may turn to account for herself. 

It is only from the great colorists that the principles of 
color can be satisfactorily acquired. And color in con- 
nection with dress may be well studied in their pictures, 
no less than color in painting. A finely-colored picture 
is very suggestive. But a caution is necessary In a 
painting the colors of the dress can be modified in a thou- 
sand ways. Many of the most magnificently colored 
pictures of the Venetian school are of sacred subjects, 
and the colors of the draperies are conformed to the 
dogmas or symbolism of the Italian Church. Seen in 
actual life they would appear harsh and inharmonious, 
but here, by a skilful manipulation of the forms, folds, 
lights, shadows and reflections, by cunning introduction 
of other objects and accessories, of such colors as would 
serve to strengthen or lower the different colors of the 
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draperies and make them a necessary portion in the com- 
position of the color of the entire picture, the dresses 
themselves seem to be harmonious in color, whereas 
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they are only a part of the general harmony. In examin- But some, who would question whether pictures would difference of the conditions should not be lost sight of. 
ing a picture with reference to color in dress it must also supply the best models, say that harmonious combina- Observe, for instance, the difference in the material, the 
be borne in mind that not only is the person represented tions of colors may be studied in birds, insects, and texture, the varieties of translucency, the perfection of the ' 
in a fixed position, but that the accessories and back- flowers. No doubt much may be learnt from the exquis- natural colors, the imperfect quality of our artificial pig- 
ground are also permanent, and have been placed where ite beauty and marvellous diversity of their colors. Many ments. But what is of most consequence, do not over- 
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they are, and their colors arranged, with consummate painters have gone to them in hope of discovering the look the fact that in the flower or the insect, the whole is 

skill, for the express purpose of increasing or modifying secrets of color. Stothard had a collection of butterflies, embraced by the eye at once, and the harmonious effect 

the effect of the draperies ; whereas, of course, in actual from which he is said to have sought hints for the ar- is in a great measure clue to the simultaneousness of the 

life all is shifting, and the accessories and background are rangement of color in his pictures. But if the experi- impression. In dress but a part is seen at a time, and 

a matter of chance. ment be tried with a view to hints for color in dress, the that part perhaps imperfectly. 



